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On the Limits of Legislation 


UTHENTIC Christianity has always revolted 
against legalism, It has never revolted against 
law. Christ came to fulfill, not to destroy. Love 
cocs not abrogate; it gives meaning, purpose and 
power. It does not “make light of law, order, 
precepts and lly custom” ; but it does recognize that 
back of these, and utterly fundamental, is the will 
and purpose of man (and of God). In the long 
history of Christianity this underlying principle 
which Jesus and Paul proclaimed has had to struggle 
always against ecclesiastical legalism. Salvation by 
works is far easier than salvation by faith. It is 
easier to refrain from murder than from hatred. It 
is easier to give your money than your friendship to 
the man in need. 

This ecclesiastical legalism has its counterpart in 
all life. Men in their preoccupation with the outward 
forget the inward. The Nazis decree that Germany 
and then that Europe shall be unified. It is a 
laudable aim. It is more than laudable. It is in some 
form vitally important. But it cannot be achieved 
by decreeing it, even with a Gestapo to enforce the 
decree. 

We Americans who see this clearly enough about 
Germany are always being led into precisely the 
same error. It is easier to punish Germany to bring 
her a new heart. We must, they say, decree her 
disarmament and the destruction of all industrial 
plants which may be used for war purposes; we 
must patrol, police, and then, when someone speaks 
feebly of a new heart—we must, they suggest, send 
in teachers (our teachers) to educate them aright. 
It is all fundamentally legalism: Salvation by 
“works.” 

And it is, as already noted, a favorite folly of 
Americans. In our zeal to get something done, we 
leap to legislation. Tennessee stops the teaching of 
evolution by a law. Most states are determined to 
make children loyal Americans by compelling them 
to salute the flag. They degrade a significant cere- 
mony into magic. Millions of people stirred by the 
evils of the liquor traffic bring the country to the 
experiment of prohibition, which can hardly be 
claimed to have made America more temporate, yet 
their successors are gravely attempting to try it 
again. 


But salvation is by “works” only in so far as the 
works are an expression of an undertying faith, 
Legislation can be effective only in so far as it repre- 
sents in large measure the real purpose an. “faith” 
of the community from which it springs—a common- 
place but needing endless repetition. 

We need it at this moment very deSnitely. Every- 
one can see it in relation to the war and the peace, 
It is not always so clear concerning our domestic 
problems: A famous negro, for example, appeals 
according to the daily press, for legislation to stop 
“namecalling.” A bill now before Congress would 
implement such a proposal. Many Americans who 
are deeply moved by the tragedy of our racial injus- 
tices are thinking in similar terms. Now much can 
be done in this matter by legislation. Passage of the 
anti-poll tax bill will help. Legislation against racial 


discrimination in the war effort helps. It can do 


something in the matter of housing or of Jim Crow 
regulations. Workable legislation may also have 
educative influence. But back of all these “works” 
lies the matter of “Faith.” No legislation can deat 
with an attitude like that of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (speaking on the soldier vote), who frankly 
admits that the determining question for him and 
others in relation to such proposals is the preserva- 
tion of white supremacy in the South. All the wisest 
persons dealing with this problem understand that 
that is true. One of the best recent discussions is 
that by David Cohn in the Atlantic. There are many 
others which make the matter clear ; and yet we want 
laws against “name-calling.” 

A still more interesting illustration of this “legal- 
ism” is the proposal seriously made to legislate 
against anti-semitism. A fine high-minded group of 
Americans is behind it. They propose to have 
Congress pass a law prohibiting any anti-semitic 
utterances by speech, radio, or press. They say quite 
rightly that such is subversive of American democ- 
racy to prohibit freedom of speech than to attack 
Jews or Catholics or Jehovah’s Witnesses in the 
exercise of free speech. Furthermore, if the Jews 
can claim exemption why may not the Roman Cath- 
olics and other minority groups? 

And then where are we? You may stop a man’s 
public speech, but that very prohibition makes him 
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hate the more the Jew or the Catholic or whatever 
group is his pet aversion. Laws may prohibit col- 
leges from limiting the percentage of Jews to be 
admitted, but if the colleges don’t want them, they 
will find a way to achieve their end—just as the 
South has found a way to maintain white supremacy. 
The question for society is always like that for 
the Church. Works are of little avail unless they 
spring from faith. Law must spring from, not be 
enforced upon, society. It is only thus that its dig- 
nity and authority can be sustained. Even all day 
by day legislation needs some suggestion of its rela- 
tion to the whole fabric of God’s law-governed 
world. “Of law,” says Hooker, “there can be no 
less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world.” 
E.L.P. 


Editorial Notes 


The recent warning of the London Times against 
the futility of a rumored plan for the dismember- 
ment of Germany brings certain covert apprehen- 
sions since the Teheran Conference into the open. 
It must be emphasized that mere ruthlessness against 
the vanquished foe will solve no essential problem 
of world order. If the great powers fail to reach 
genuine agreements for mutual security, the destruc- 
tion of the foe will offer little hope of permanent 
peace. If the plan succeeds, it will aggravate the 
economic and political chaos of Europe. But if the 
great powers do not reach basic agreements, a plan 
of dismemberment or any other plan of ruthlessness 
could not succeed. For a shrewd defeated nation, 
seeking to live in an unorganized and chaotic world, 
could always escape the noose, intended for it, by 
courting one group of victors against the others. 

co 


One difficult problem in the collective relations of 
mankind arises from the fact that our international 
penology is still on the level of stone-age morality, 
when in fact a higher morality is required for the 
treatment of criminal nations. The reason that this 
is so is because individual criminals within a nation 
can be executed or permanently incarcerated. Both 
of these methods are impossible in dealing with 
criminal nations. We must either cure the criminal 
or perish with him. Furthermore responsibility for 
collective guilt requires a much higher degree of 
discrimination in our judgment of it, than responsi- 
bility for individual guilt. 

« 


There are serious questions in the mind of Chris- 
tians beyond the pacifist group in regard to the 


policy of “obliteration” bombing. It is very confusing 
to find our authorities priding themselves in one 
moment on the accuracy of their “precision” bomb- 
ing and in the next moment promising the complete 
destruction of all the great German cities. We 
ought to have a definite statement of policy from the 
government in regard to this matter. The necessi- 
ties of “total” war are terrible enough in any event; 
and the tragedy of our age is well illustrated by the 
fact that a technical civilization has forced the 
instruments of total war upon us. It is difficult to 
know just where limits can be drawn in a life and 
death struggle. Prolongation of the war for in- 
stance, may do more damage in the long run than 
bombing. But there are limits even in total war, 
and the systematic destruction of whole cities, would 
certainly seem to exceed those limits. We would be 
interested to have the reaction of our readers to this 
problem. 
° 

The desperate character of party conflict in our 
domestic affairs raises serious questions about the 
quality of our national unity. Whether it is the 
issue of the soldier vote, or the taxation bill, or the 
fight against inflation, we seem to have become a 
community of warring factions in which “each seek- 
eth his own” and few are concerned with the com- 
mon weal. The issues on the whole are not between 
the two parties, but between groups transcending 


party lines. Our situation may not yet be as serious 


as the chaos which preceded the fall of France but we 
certainly lack the cohesion of Britain. Patriotism 
may not be enough but we now lack even the dis- 
cipline of good patriotism. 


Among the ominous aggravations of group con- 
flict in the nation, the heightening tension in Negro- 
white relations all over the nation and particularly 
in the South must fill every Christian with grave 
concern and with a contrite desire to make some 
useful contribution to the cause of reconciliation 
and justice. 

e 

The education program in the army is still lagging. 
Hanson Baldwin quotes a corporal who “among 
hundreds of enlisted men” could “count on my fin- 
gers and toes the men who have any basic conviction 
about the war.” The corporal finds the men unim- 
pressed by such orientation programs as do exist 
because “the emphasis is almost always on what 
devils the enemies are . . . and a good deal of boast- 
ing as to what angelic creatures we are. . . . So 
they come to label everything ‘propaganda’ which is 
all they need to justify them in throwing it off.” 

R.N. 
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Balance Sheet of the Negro in America 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


HERE are surface indications that the Negro 
in America is making significant gains in this 
war period. During the decade ending in 1940 
the proportion of Negroes employed in most in- 
dustries declined. Now their general advance in 
industry is marked. From an estimated 3 per cent 
at the beginning of 1942, the employment of non- 
white labor (95 per cent of which is Negro) has 
increased to 7.3 per cent. The percentage is larger 
in the ship-building trades. Even in aviation, which 
has stubbornly resisted the employment of Negroes, 
there are now 70,000 Negro workers. In one year 
closing October 1943, 37 firms investigated by the 
Committee on Democracy in Unemployment in New 
York State showed an increase in personnel of 33 
per cent but a 357 per cent increase in Negro em- 
ployees. There are now more than a million 
Negroes in war plants. In 1943 there were 135 
Negroes in responsible government positions as com- 
pared with 5 in 1933. Negro men and women are 
doing work formerly reserved exclusively for whites. 
Pay has increased all around. Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, until recently with the War Manpower 
Commission, writing in The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, Summer Number, 1943, states: “As com- 
pared to the situation in 1940, the status of Negro 
employment in the spring of 1943 represented a 
significant absolute and relative improvement.” 
There is improvement in the status of the Negro 
in the armed forces as compared with what it was 
in World War I. In August 1943, there were 
582,861 Negro soldiers in the American Army 
against 404,348 in the army of the first world war, 
and at this time Negro strength in the Army re 
flects the same ratio of Negro to white soldier as 
obtains among registrants in the country as a whole. 
In August 1943, commissioned officers numbered 
4,386 as compared with a total of 1,353 in World 
War I. Negro participation in the Navy has been 
widened ; the Marine Corps has broken a tradition 
of 167 years and begun the enlistment of Negroes; 
Negroes have increased materially in the Coast 
Guard and have found there some conditions of un- 
segregated training. Negro and white army officers 
are being trained under completely unsegregated ar- 
rangements—a contrast to the Fort Des Moines Train- 
ing Camp for Negro officers twenty-five years ago. 
In numerous other areas of Negro life, advances 
can be discerned: increased health provisions, some 
relaxation of segregation in Pullman transportation 
and dining car accommodations, a significant increase 
in the concern of religious bodies, the organization 
of more than one hundred inter-racial committees to 


deal constructively with racial tensions. Exceed- 
ingly significant is the deepening insight and widen- 
ing perspective of Negroes in this period. They 
have been driven to a penetrating self analysis, to 
a fuller understanding of the ideals and the ways 
of the world, to a profounder consciousness of what 
is right for them and for all men. 

On the other side of the picture is the fact that 
discrimination against the Negro still exists in many 
industries. Fortune discovered in February 1943, 
that fewer than 30 per cent of five thousand impor- 
tant business executives whom it polled employed as 
much as 10 per cent of Negro labor. The problem 
of getting Negro women employed and men up- 
graded has not been solved. Few Negroes partici- 
pate in in-plant training. They are represented 
poorly on jobs requiring principally semi-skilled and 
skilled production workers. The bulk of Negro 
workers still is to be found in non-essential fields. 
There continues the practice of segregation in the 
armed forces; the restricted use of Negro personnel 
in the Navy ; the failure to include Negro women in 
the Waves and the Spars; and the visitation of bru- 
talities upon Negro soldiers by white soldiers, offi- 
cers, and civilians. Generally there is frightful taut- 
ness to which numerous physical clashes have already 
testified. There is a hardening defiance of change 
by conservative elements North and South and a 
consequent drawing of Negro and white battle lines. 

In spite of these violent eddies and cross currents 
it appears that the main stream of Negro life is 
taking an encouraging turn. The situation, how- 
ever, bears closer examination. For example, to 
what extent are the gains which have been made 
permanent? Any judgment concerning the gains 
and losses of the Negro during the present crisis is 
an interim judgment and therefore tentative. 
Negroes have no illusions about the difficulty of re- 
taining their present gains once the war is over. 
They foresee the sudden return to a peace-time 
economy with its reduced demands for labor and the 
loosing of millions of white veterans upon the coun- 
try in search of work. During the war they have 
been the last hired and following the conflict they 
will probably be the first fired. Conditions following 
World War I suggest this. Then he not only lost 
his job but his life. Lynchings increased decidedly 
between 1917 and 1922 and post-war riots in East 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Washington took a severe 
toll in life. The depression of the thirties delivered 
the Negro’s economic coup de grace. 

It must be asked also whether the gains to the 
Negro are basic? Has the spirit of white Americans 








changed or have their concessions been made grudg- 
ingly? In June 1942, the Bureau of Employment 
Security pointed out that in the ordnance industry: 
“Virtually every important employer has indicated 
that hiring of non-whites will begin ‘when necessary,’ 
that is, when the supply of white workers is ex- 
hausted.” This lack of conscience is typical. The 
fundamental framework of Negro-white relations has 
not changed. Roi Ottley in the concluding chapter 
of his New World A-Coming asks whether the 
South can be persuaded to end its segregation and 
discrimination against the Negro and states that this 
is the crux of the matter in the opinion of most peo- 
ple. The South has answered with an emphatic 
“No.” “All of the armies of the world, both of the 
United Nations and the Axis” could not alter that 
answer, says Mark Ethridge. In one editorial, 
Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, deplores segregation on the Richmond 
street cars and in another advocates a regional 
provision for the professional and graduate educa- 
tion of Negroes that will crystallize segregation in 
this important area for an indeterminate period. To 
provide a man with work and good pay and then 
leave him to inordinate proscription in the use of that 
pay is to touch but half of his problem. The gains 
of the Negro appear especially inconsequential when 
it is remembered that they have been coerced in a 
period of the most fervent exaltation of human free- 
dom and when prodigious sacrifices of life and 
treasure are being made presumably in behalf of 
those freedoms. The gains represent, moreover, the 
maximum Negroes and their friends have been able 
to wring out of a people which at times stood in 
critical need of the last services of the last man. 
They are all we have to show after bitter, courageous 
efforts in behalf of Negroes by the President, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and other liberals in our government. 
When we reflect on the elections of last November 
and the frequent coalition of conservative Democrats 
and conservative Republicans to the Negro’s disad- 
vantage, we wonder whether these modest gains 
may not soon be swept away by an avalanche of 
reaction. 


It is increasingly obvious that there is a definitely 
debit side to the picture. First, Negroes have not 
escaped the prevalent and virulent disease of self 
interest concerning the war. George S. Schuyler 
concludes his article “A Long War Will Aid the 
Negro” in the Crisis of November 1943, with these 
sobering words: “If the war should end now through 
a negotiated peace or the sudden collapse of the 
Axis enemies, it would not have lasted long enough 
to have effected the economic, social and psycho- 
logical changes necessary to the elimination of the 
color line in this country. We would not exactly be 
back to 1918-1919 but the sudden interruption of the 
process of education-through-experience would find 





both colored and white citizens insufficiently changed 
to abandon the old racialistic totems and taboos. 
. . . But let the struggle last for many years and 
there will be interracially little resemblance left to 
the United States of December 7, 1941.” Arthur 
P. Davis, writing in the weekly Norfolk Journal and 
Guide expresses the belief that the following state- 
ment reflects a common feeling among Negroes: “I 
don’t care how long this war lasts—the longer it is, 
the better for us.” Davis himself believes reluc- 
tantly that only in emergencies like this one can the 
Negro make appreciable progress toward American 
citizenship. There are voices to the contrary. The 
Chicago Defender declares: “Grim and stark racial 
suicide faces the Negro people in the spurious, dan- 
gerous and too-widely-supported theory that a long 
war will aid the thirteen million Americans with 
black skins.” Benjamin Quarles, writing in The 
Crisis of September 1943, warns: “In an interna- 
tional struggle the Negro has a community of in- 
terest with his fellow-Americans ; he must take care 
lest his segregation become spiritual.” A recent 
poll conducted by Negro Digest on the question, 
“Will a Long War Aid the Negro?” found 54 per 
cent of the Negroes queried answering “Yes”; 33 
per cent “No”; and 13 per cent “Undecided.” 

This is a tragic picture. One can understand the 
feeling of those denied their rights through the long 
years. On the other hand no conceivable gains of 
an economic, political, or social nature can compen- 
sate for such impiety. This is chauvinism in a most 
brutal form. It is the very antithesis of the Chris- 
tian spirit. When it is remembered that every single 
day the war lasts thousands of lives are lost, vast 
properties are destroyed, and the world is plunged 
just one day deeper into its bitter hatreds, how can 
any one, except unthinkingly, wish it prolonged even 
in the seeming interest of his own race? This bit- 
terness is too high a price for any war gains. It is 
a Mephistophelian exchange. There is vast differ- 
ence between saying the longer the war lasts the 
better for the Negro, with its hard implications, and 
holding that the Negro should strive now for those 
rights which the war is being fought to guarantee. 

Hate which is rising in America against its ene- 
mies is also deepening within the Negro’s breast 
but, ironically, not against the common enemy but 
against fellow Americans. The frustration the 
Negro feels is at the hands of his compatriots. It 
is they who insult, segregate, abuse him. He has 
heard about enemy atrocities. He is the victim of 
domestic brutality. He hears and reads about hated 
idealogies abroad. He was born in a fascist state 
so far as his rights are concerned. Often he has 
been denied an education, a job, and the treatment 
which is the right of the lowliest citizen. He has not 
hated; he has laughed and hoped. Now, in com- 
mon with other Americans, he is being taught to 
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hate but he is hating the enemy he sees and knows. 
Here again is spiritual tragedy. Nothing on the 
credit side of the book can compensate for this. If 
it persists, the Negro will prove another people 
whose redemptive possibilities for the world have 
been lost. 

Our problem now, knowing the facts, is to exercise 
ourselves thoughtfully and determinedly in the in- 
terest of the future. We have it in our power as a 
country still to guarantee that the net shall be on the 
credit side of the ledger. The most obvious step is 
officidily and privately to accede in spirit to the con- 
cessions that have been made under duress, and 
graciously to push on to even more fundamental re- 
forms. It is extremely costly to force Negroes to 
battle for every inch of ground they gain. Wounds 
made in such a struggle heal slowly and sometimes 
never. Whenever we can decide upon what is just 
and effect it amicably we have all gained. 

One of the great obstacles to the solution of this 
race problem is the general social economy of which 
we are all victims. So long as men live on the mar- 
gin of existence they are going to oppose any group 
that threatens to narrow that margin. Our economy 
is one of struggle—struggle to survive, to succeed, 
to dominate and the timid and the weak are the 
certain victims. Speaking of the South, David L. 
Cohn writing in the Atlantic Monthly of January 
1944, says: “In this area the economic struggle is 
often of the most pathetic and pitiless kind, because 
it is of the poor against the poor, the dispossessed 
against the dispossessed, the hungry against the 
hungry, the poor farmer against the poor farmer, 
the poor white man against the poor Negro. They 
snarl and fight over marrowless bones already picked 
clean.” Economic democracy and a more serious 
essay at political democracy are indicated. 

Even within the framework of our present im- 
perfect order, men of liberal spirits should work 
incessantly for justice to all the people. The Negro 
can take heart then in the consciousness that he does 
not stand alone. Speaking of the North’s new 
attitude toward the South on the race problem, 
Gunnar Myrdal says: “There has not been such a 
great distance in the views of the Negro problem 
between the white majority groups in the two re- 
gions since Reconstruction. Though it is seldom 
expressed clearly, the outside observer feels con- 
vinced that an increasing number of white Northern- 
ers mean business this time. . . . The North cannot 
well afford any longer to let the white Southerners 
have their own way with the Negroes as completely 
as they have had.”* It should be added that the 
liberal North can no longer afford to remain silent 
and inert on this problem in the presence of the 
conservative North or the liberal South vis 4 vis 


* An American Dilemma, Vol. II, p. 1014. New York: 
Harper and Brother, 1944. 


the conservative South. To compromise the issue is 
to compromise all America. Here especially is op- 
portunity for the highest missionary strategy on the 
part of men and women of religion. If the Negro 
can see those who profess the religion of his fathers 
rise unequivocally to the defense of his cause, he will 
be arrested in his impulse to hate by no insipid 
platitudes of a safe and comfortable Christianity. 

Whether or not gains of the war period prove per- 
manent will depend in a decisive measure upon 
Negroes themselves. They must prepare with the 
utmost skill and assiduity for the consolidation and 
retention of their improvements. Every valid in- 
strument—legal, political, economic, moral—must be 
surveyed and employed to its utmost possibilities. 
There will be always the familiar fear that the ap- 
plication of pressure will induce tension and may 
set the cause back. Surgery is always painful, and 
the catharsis unpleasant. But when more normal 
processes do not avail there is no alternative but to 
employ extreme measures if life and health are to be 
saved. There is enough of the sporting nature in 
the American people ultimately to accept graciously 
the results of a game played fairly. 

It is essential that Negroes provide against just 
criticism of their performance in new roles. New 
jobs, money, increased recognition demand the 
highest inner discipline. Negro workers with unac- 
customed dollars and in unaccustomed demand can 
easily develop a spirit and habits that will neutralize 
their advances. This is true with any people. It is 
probable, however, that judgment of the Negro in 
the use of his new found opportunity will be as 
severe as if he had been accustomed to it for gen- 
erations. The double V has become a generally ac- 
cepted symbol among Negroes—one V for victory 
against the enemy abroad and the second V for vic- 
tory against the enemy at home, meaning the white 
enemy in America. There is now a place for the 
third V symbolizing victory over the inner self— 
victory over temptation to take new job opportuni- 
ties lightly and to employ the financial fruits un- 
wisely. There should be no underestimate of the 
problem of the Negro proving in the presence of 
bias that he is a capable, willing, consistent worker. 

It is not given to any to foresee what fina!ly 
shall be the results to the Negro of this cataclysm. 
It can be said that whatever his gains, if there be 
any, they will have been long overdue and that it is 
a mark of great shame that they should have been 
forced to wait upon a war. One day we may come 
to understand that the ultimate solutions of moral 
problems lie in the realm of moral decision. For 
men to leave to the contingencies of a great struggle 
such as this the gains that simple justice long since 
dictated reflects either the most tragic misunder- 
standing of our common obligations or the most 
calculating and fateful apostasy. 








The Apocalypse in Wartime 


The Book of Revelation, being the most warlike 
book in the New Testament, is enjoying a war- 
time popularity. Adventists and other so-called 
fundamentalists are having a field-day in searching 
it for unfulfilled predictions, finding fulfilments of 
them in current events, and casting political horo- 
scopes based upon them. “Does the Bible predict 
the bombardment of Rome?” “Is Adolf Hitler the 
beast whose number is 666?” “Will the opening of 
the Second Front lead to Armageddon?” ‘Who are 
Gog and Magog today?” “Come and hear Pastor 
So-and-So answer these all-important questions.” 

If the application of the Apocalypse to current 
events were confined to pulpits, those who do not 
relish it could avoid it by going to other churches or 
by staying at home. But in this day of homiletical 
broadcasts it follows them into their homes. They 
must either listen or shut off the radio and write 
indignant letters to the broadcasting station. Many 
are choosing the latter alternative. Letters of pro- 
test are being written in such volume that in some 
sections of the country the future of religious radio 
is being endangered. 

The remedy is not to deny to fundamentalists the 
use of the radio. A censorship abridging liberty of 
prophesying would probably be illegal and would 
certainly be undesirable. It is one of the first prin- 
ciples of religious freedom that religious minorities 
have the right to be heard, no matter how eccentric 
their views may be. Voltaire’s declaration is per- 
tinent here: “Although I abhor your opinions, I 
shall defend with my life your right to express 
them.” 

The proper remedy is for Christians of every 
denomination to listen to one another without im- 
patience and to learn from one another with sym- 
pathy. The fundamentalists have much to learn 
from their fellow-Christians who have come to 
terms with the findings of modern historical scholar- 
ship. They will find that the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten during the Domitian persecution, that its primary 
purpose was to strengthen and encourage the vic- 
tims of persecution, that in order to be circulated 
it was necessary to employ cryptic expressions which 
were intelligible only to the initiated, and that these 
cryptic expressions were relevant to the times. “Let 
him that hath understanding count the number of 
the beast: for it is the number of a man; and his 
number is Six hundred threescore and six.” Chris- 
tians of the first century understood. Nero Redivivus, 
the bloodthirsty madman who had persecuted the 
infant Church, was the beast who would return from 
the abyss. 666 was the numerical equivalent of the 
letters which composed his name. If in later times 
the names and titles of Napoleon Bonaparte or of 
Adolf Hitler yield the same mathematical result, 


that is to be taken as a tours de force or a coinci- 
dence. The writer of the Apocalypse was not prob- 
ing into the unimaginably distant future. Domitian 
was on the throne, and the time was “at hand.” 

It has been said that Revelation is a book which 
“either finds a man mad or leaves him so.” The 
case is not as bad as all that. If it were, the insane 
asylums of the ages would be crowded. Mrs. Eddy 
was not mad when she asserted that she was the 
“woman clothed with the sun,” described in Revela- 
tion 12:1. But she was mistaken in her exegesis. 
The passage refers to the persecuted Church, soon 
to be delivered from persecution and clothed with 
glory as of a constellation. As for the passages re- 
lating to antichrist, there are many antichrists. The 
student of Church history takes it for granted that 
the author of the passages was thinking of one of his 
own or an immediately succeeding generation. By 
no stretch of the imagination could he have been 
thinking of an unborn Martin Luther or an un- 
named Pope. 

But if the fundamentalists have much to learn 
from the students of Church history, it is not less 
important that scholars should listen to the funda- 
mentalists. The latter have a peculiar interest in it 
because they stand in a peculiar relation to it. It 
was written for people like them. Not many “wise,” 
not many “mighty,” not many scholarly were found 
in the membership of the early Church. The first 
Christians were for the most part poor, unprivi- 
leged, terribly frightened at the prospect of impend- 
ing persecution, and eagerly desirous of an earthly 
millennium. They were not content with things as 
they were, and the Apocalypse promised them 
catastrophic change. They have their nearest equiva- 
lents today in the adherents of small and unpopular 
sects, where ecstasy, “speaking with tongues,” and 
a zeal that does not flinch from martyrdom are still 
to be found. At the outbreak of the war many of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in Germany were beaten almost 
or quite to death by Nazi troopers for their refusal 
to say “Heil Hitler.” The Apocalypse is relevant 
for them as well as for the members of more ortho- 
dox churches which in occupied countries are “under 
the cross.” ‘These are they which have come out of 
great tribulation.” They have not burned incense to 
Caesar, nor borne on their foreheads the mark of 
the beast. By their sufferings and their steadfastness 
they have earned the right to interpret the Apoca- 
lypse in the light of experience, and to relate its 
warnings and its promises to the present dark hour 
of history. 


Bringing together these viewpoints, that of schol- 
arship and that of religious experience, makes possi- 
ble the proper use of the Apocalypse. It was written 
for first century Christians, but like other portions 
of the Scriptures it is relevant for all centuries, and 
especially so for our own. Its central theme is the 
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victory of the Lamb, the symbol of the righteousness 
of Christ and of his sacrificial death, over the beast, 
the symbol of evil. 

The victory of light over darkness, of good over 
evil. Mythologically the theme is as old as the story 
of the victory of Marduk the sun god over Tiamat 
the dragon of tumultuous chaos in Babylonian myth- 
ology. Historically it has an Old Testament counter- 
part in the Passover deliverance of the Hebrews 
from the Pharoah of the oppression; it is the song 
of Moses and of the Lamb. Psychologically it is 
true of the slow and painfully gained triumph of the 
personal over the subpersonal in the human soul; 
the victory of reason and conscience over brute force. 
Prophetically it is forever true of the progress of 
God’s kingdom, and therein lies the hope of the 
millenarians which all Christians are invited to share. 
The Lamb and not the beast will be seated on the 
throne of ultimate dominion. 

As for application to the present war, it is the 
privilege of the United Nations to know that in 
principle their cause is the cause of human freedom 
against tyranny and oppression, and that to this 
extent are on the side of the Lamb against the beast. 
And when pride and hatred and cruelty become 


incarnate in a dark Messiah of evil who enslaves 
men’s minds as well as their bodies, they are not 
unwarranted in believing that they are contending 
against a modern antichrist. But let the Book of 
Revelation be heard for its warnings as well as for 
its promises. The earlier chapters are full of warn- 
ings to the early churches, and these too have their 
counterparts in modern times. “I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first love”; 
and how many churches have left the evangelical 
fervor, the missionary zeal, the intimate fellowship of 
their first estate! “I have not found thy works perfect 
before God”; nor are ours perfect. “I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot”; and 
there are still Laodicean Christians. If men’s cause 
is just, let them still beware of pride and of self- 
righteousness. The victory of the Lamb over the 
beast which is portrayed in the Apocalypse is not the 
triumph of man over man or of nation over nation 
or of the United Nations over the Axis. It is God’s 
majesty and not ours which is to be established, 
God’s charity and not ours which is to be vindicated. 
Its symbol is the Tree of life, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. 
HowarD CHANDLER Rossins. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Danish Clergyman Defies Gestapo 


A brave Danish clergyman refused to take orders 
from members of the Gestapo recently when they tried 
to interfere with the funeral service being held for the 
saboteur, Peer Borups, at Horsens, according to the 
Stockholm newspaper Svenska Morgonbladet. 

The article said that about 80 members of the Ges- 
tapo and Nazi soldiers gathered outside the church dur- 
ing the funeral and ordered the lowering of the half- 
mast flags. 

The Nazis even went up on the church porch, the 
article said, and told the clergyman that only close rela- 
tives were to be permitted to follow the coffin to the 
grave. 

The clergyman told the Nazis that according to the 
Hague conventions, the Wehrmacht had no right to in- 
terfere with the church service. In his sermon, the 
clergyman characterized the saboteur as a Dane who 
had fallen for his country—demanding nothing, but sac- 
rificing everything for Denmark. 


Report on Norwegian Bishops 


Recent reports from inside Norway indicate that 
Bishop Gabriel Skagestad of Stavanger and Bishop 
James Maroni of Kristiansand have been banished from 
their home cities. Skagestad has been sent to Aardal 
in Ryfylke and Maroni to Sirdal in West-Agder. Two 
other bishops, Henrik Hille and Wollert Krohn-Han- 
sen, were exiled many months ago. 

Bishop Eivind Berggrav, primate of the Lutheran 


Church of Norway, is still under heavy guard at his 
cottage in Asker. 

It is believed that Bishop Andreas Fleischer of Ber- 
gen is permitted to remain in his home city, though he 
is sharply restricted. Last fall he was warned by the 
“authorities” for having spoken in one of the city’s 
churches. Ever since the resignation of the bishops in 
February of 1942 they have been denied admission to 
all churches of the country. 

Little is known concerning Bishop J. Storen, the 
seventh bishop of the Church of Norway. Scant atten- 
tion has been paid him, probably because he is a man 
of very advanced age. 


Urgent Need for Navy Chaplains 


Chaplain Robert D. Workman, Chief of Chaplains of 
the United States Navy, writes us as follows about the 
need of more chaplains for the Navy, particularly 
Protestant chaplains: 

“As the Naval Services continue to expand the pro- 
gram of ship building with the resultant expansion in 
personnel, it becomes necessary for the Chaplain Corps 
to keep pace with this growth. At the present time we 
are 370 chaplains short of the allowed and required 
quota. In addition to this number, five hundred addi- 
tional chaplains will be required in the next six months. 

“Our most critical need is for Protestant chaplains, 
since both the Roman Catholic and Jewish organiza- 
tions charged with securing chaplains are continuing 
to fill their respective quotas. 
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“We know and appreciate comp’etely the seriousness 
of the present dearth of ministers. But we know, too, 
that all departments of our government as well as the 
civilian population are sharing the burden, a part of 
which is rationing of necessary material equipment. 
That the churches have recogn'zed the need for ration- 
ing, too, is apparent on every side. I am sure that they 
are willing to make even greater sacrifices of their 
ministerial personnel for I know that there is not a 
church member in this country who would purposely 
deny our heroic fight'ng men the services which only 
a good chaplain can supply. 

“The denominational commissions are acquainted 
with our needs. Our prayer is that every minister 
eligible for the Naval Chaplaincy will investigate the 
need for chaplains of his own denomination. 

“We know that there are many splendid and outstand- 
ing clergymen who would be glad to enter the service 
but who cannot because they do not meet the Navy’s 
specific requirements in some particular. Their offer 
of service is appreciated, but the exacting needs of the 
Naval Service do not permit lowering the requirements 
as to age, physical condition, and education. The ad- 
ditional number of chaplains needed to provide adequate 
spiritual ministry to our men and women must come 
from the group of clergymen not now in service who 
are able to meet the requirements.” 


We strongly commend this appeal to our clerical 
readers. 
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Chaplain Treasures Military Experience 


A chaplain in the Aleutian Islands writes as follows 
about the significance of his experience: 


“In the deepest sense possible I have come to view 
the impact of these days out here as a kind of ‘wilder- 
ness experience.’ In fact, it might not be a bad idea 
if every young buck, fresh from seminary life, were 
compelled to begin his ministry by spending a year in 
a desolate place, far removed from his home, family, 
and ‘normal pursuits.’ Such an experience drives one 
to the deepest resources of his soul. Either he finds 
these resources and grows, or he doesn’t find them and 
deteriorates. Thus, up here on this Aleutian Island, I 
have found myself and the direction of growth which 
God has willed for me far more deeply and truly than 
I would ever have known had I begun my ministry in 
a civilian parish where there would be no compuls’on 
to search out one’s self, and where it is easy to escape 
such inquiry. 

“T wonder how many years it would take in a regu- 
lar parish life at home to give me the knowledge | have 
gained the past single year? My guess would be at 
least six to ten. The duplicity of men, the effects of 
prolonged frustration on human beings, the results of 
tension and strain on persons, the heroism and nobility 
of some. I honestly believe that in one form or another 
I have seen the whole gamut of human capabilities and 
relationships in one short year!” 


Author in This Issue 


William Stuart Nelson is dean of the School of Re- 
ligion at Howard University. His survey of the losses 
and gains of Negro-white relations during the war has 
been written at our request and will, we feel sure, give 
many of our readers a new appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the struggle for justice on the racial front. 





Chaplains’ Subscription Fund 


Our Chaplains’ Fund continues to grow. We 
are grateful to all who have contributed to it and 
also to those who have sent us names of chaplains 
who ought to be placed upon our list. We are 
now sending our journal to 750 chaplains and we 
have received many appreciative letters from 
those who receive it. One of them writes as 
follows: 


“... The copies which I have already received 
bear testimony to the value of Christianity and 
Crisis at this particular time, and it will be of 
great help to me in my work as a chaplain in the 
United States Navy.” 

Obviously this service ought to be expanded to 
a much larger degree. 
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